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William Dudley Foulke, Some Love Songs of Petrarch. Trans- 
lated and annotated and with a biographical introduction. 
Oxford University Press, 1915. 244 pp. $1.15. 

From the time of Wyatt and Surrey on, attempts have been 
made to put Petrarch's lyrics into English ; but in comparison with 
the translations from Dante, those from Petrarch are insignificant. 
A long series of translated sonnets is necessarily monotonous, and 
especially so when the originals themselves display a certain monot- 
ony. Since the charm and the influence of Petrarch depend on his 
perfect adaptation of expression to thought, rather than on any 
variety or originality in the thought itself, the Canzoniere loses 
nearly everything when its poetic form is lost. Even though cer- 
tain versions of single lyrics do reproduce something of the effect, 
a translator must soon find himself hampered by the greater paucity 
of rhyme-words in English than in Italian; and it is obviously 
impossible to use rhyme in a translation without modifying the 
meaning. 

In most of the seventy-five sonnets which he has translated, Mr. 
Foulke uses the Shakespearean sonnet-form (abab, cdcd, efef, gg), 
which is much easier to manage in English than the Italian form 
(abba, abba in the quatrains). The closing couplet, however, pro- 
duces an effect foreign to the Italian sonnet. For instance, Mr. 
Foulke compresses the last three lines of Son. 3 into these two: 

Scant honour his to wound me thus, nor show 
To you, well armed against him, even his bow! 

and accordingly he inserts an entire line that has no equivalent in 
the original. The insertion of extra words is perhaps inevitable in 
a rhymed translation, but it is unfortunate; it seems to overload 
verses that in the original are accurately balanced. Thus in the 
rendering of the first quatrain of the sonnet quoted above, the 
words in italics are additions by the translator : 

It was the day when the Sun's heavy rays 

Grew pale in pity of his suffering Lord, 
When I fell captive, lady, to the gaze 

Of your fair eyes, fast hound in love's strong cord; 

furthermore, the word "Lord" is inaccurate for "fattore," and 
the phrase " e non me ne guardai " is omitted. These Temarks are 
not meant so much in criticism of Mr. Foulke's work, as to illus- 
trate the hopelessness of undertaking to reproduce accurately the 
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thought of Petrarch in a form even remotely suggesting the origi- 
nal : either accuracy or form must be sacrificed. In rendering the 
Canzoni, he departs widely from the original metre ; but it is inter- 
esting to observe that the most successful translation in the collec- 
tion is the one which follows with remarkable faithfulness the intri- 
cate structure of the Sestina (the only lapse being the failure to 
introduce the end- word "Earth " in the first line of the Commiaio). 
The first stanza may be quoted : 

Unto whatever creature dwells on earth, 

(Save only those whose eyes do hate the sun) 

The time to toil is while it still is day; 

And when at last the heavens light their stars, 

Man homeward turns, the beasts hide in the wood 

And find repose at least until the dawn. 

The translation, with the obligatory repetition in every stanza 
of the same end-words, is no more forced or stilted than the Italian. 
At his best Mr. Foulke gives a very fair suggestion of Petrarch's 
effect, but on the whole his work proves how elusive this effect is. 
In spite of not having attained complete success, he deserves grati- 
tude and appreciation for his serious effort to present the poet to 
English readers. 

The title " Some Love Songs of Petrarch " is not entirely descrip- 
tive. Some of the poems translated (e. g., Fiamma del del, p. 
45 ; Italia Mia, p. 101 ; and the hymn to the Virgin, p. 188) are not 
love songs; while the biographical introduction and the appendix 
fill twice as many pages as the translations. The introduction 
makes no pretense to originality; it is agreeably written, and will 
help to popularize the traditional biography of Petrarch. An index 
is added. Mr. Foulke gives extensive extracts from Petrarch's 
letters, always quoting them at second hand from such books as 
those of Hollway-Calthrop and M. F. Jerrold; but not appearing 
to be acquainted with the obvious book of Robinson and Rolfe. He 
refers constantly to the untrustworthy De Sade, and makes little 
use of the results of modern scholarship. He stoutly supports the 
reality of Laura and of Petrarch's love for her, devoting an appen- 
dix of nearly twenty pages to a discussion of the matter; but he 
advances no new arguments. There are a number of inaccuracies 
and obscurities of statement, such as this : " The manuscript thus 
sent [to Malatesta in 1373] is regarded as perhaps the most valu- 
able now existing of the Italian poems of Petrarch" (p. 91) ; no 
reference is given, and nothing is said as to the present location of 
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the manuscript in question, which is certainly not the Vatican MS. 
No. 3195. Why does Mr. Eoulke nowhere mention this, the poet's 
own copy of his Italian writings? "A certain pessimism in his 
nature''' is hardly accurate for "Acidia" (p. 199). 

It is a pity that Mr. Eoulke did not use more critical judgment 
in choosing his authorities, but after all the translations are the 
important part of the work. The book is attractively and accur- 
ately printed at Oxford. Since nothing is said as to the residence 
of the translator, it would be natural to infer that he was British. 
He is, however, a native of New York, now living in Indiana. 

Kenneth McKenzie. 

I'niversity of Illinois. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
An Unpublished Letter of Honore' de Balzac 

The following letter of Honore de Balzac is found in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia in the Ferdinand 
J. Dreer collection of autographs. A catalogue of this collection, 
which comprises about nine thousand letters, was printed for the 
society in 1890. The only mention which seems to have been made 
of the Balzac letter is in Spoelberch de Lovenjoul's exceedingly 
valuable book, Autour de Honore de Balzac, (Paris, 1897, pp. 269 
and 270), where the author declares that he has made several 
attempts to obtain a copy of the document, and regrets the fact 
that he has never succeeded. 

The letter reads as follows : 
Monsieur le conseiller, 

J'ai paiie avec tant d'enthousiasme des livres curieux par leur 
bizarrerie que vous m'avez montres, ainsi que des deux bustes de 
David, qu'une personne de mes amies, dont la reputation d'esprit a 
du venir jusqu'a vous, Mme Hanska, a le desir de voir la biblio- 
theque. et j'avoue que je la reverrai avec le plus grand plaisir; si 
done demain il faisait beau, nous vous rendrions visite a onze 
lieures. 

Je saisis cette occasion de vous reiterer mes remerciemens de la 
bonne grace avec laquelle vous m'avez montre vos tresors, en vous 
offrant l'expression de mes sentimens les plus distingues. 

de Balzac. 
Dresdc, 9 mai 



